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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCE OF SANTO DOMINGO 

SANTO DOMINGO occupies a position of peculiar interest 
to the United States of America. Historically its close 
connection with the adventures of Columbus and its 
fostering of the first white settlement in the western hemis- 
phere surround it with a glamor of romance, which has not 
been dulled by its four hundred years of turbulent history. 
Geographically it has stood for four centuries on the great 
trade route between the old world and the new. Of late its 
relations with the government of the United States exhibit a 
novel experiment in statesmanship and an illuminating example 
of American policy toward our Central and South American 
neighbors. The American people might well give more than 
passing attention to what is now being done in behalf of this 
interesting ward of ours. 

The sad story of Santo Domingo's long-continued attempt 
at self-government, with its bewildering succession of presidents 
and its turbulent record of revolution and bloodshed, is fairly 
well known. Reckless finance and flagrant disregard of its 
national debt obligations finally brought the threat of forcible 
action by certain European powers, a threat fraught with 
menace to the safety of the United States and the future of the 
western world. In desperation the Dominican government ap- 
pealed to the United States, and in 1905 an agreement was 
entered into, uader which the collection of the Dominican cus- 
toms and the management of its national debt were assumed 
by the United States. Under this arrangement the debt was 
put on a firm foundation, the customs were honestly and effici- 
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ently managed, and considerable improvement was wrought in 
the republic's financial condition. 

But the old ways were not to be so easily shaken off. The 
national habit of revolution and irresponsible finance continued. 
Gradually, in violation of the treaty with the United States, a 
new national debt grew up. This fact and the menace of in- 
creasing internal disorders finally led the United States to 
occupy the country in November, 1916. A military govern- 
ment, under the authority of the United States, now administers 
the executive and legislative departments of the national gov- 
ernment. The judicial branch and, in the main, the local gov- 
ernments have been left in the hands of the Dominicans. 

During its short occupancy, the military government has 
found itself so occupied with problems of immediate urgency, 
that the serious task of reforming the country's financial system 
has not yet been undertaken, although the national administra- 
tion, particularly, of the internal revenue system, has been 
greatly improved. 

The present article is based upon investigations made during 
the winter of 191 7-1 8 by the writer, as financial adviser of the 
military government. Its purpose is to make clear the main 
features of the problem confronting the military government in 
its endeavor to give the Dominican Republic a sound structure 
of public finance. 

To understand Santo Domingo's financial problem some 
knowledge of her political and economic organi2ation is neces- 
sary. The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern two-thirds 
of the island, of which Haiti forms the western part. It has 
an area of approximately 19,000 square miles and a population 
variously estimated at from 500,000 to 1,000,000. The coun- 
try is divided into twelve provinces, which are subdivided into 
sixty-five communes. There has never been a survey or a 
census. These statements of area and population are estimates, 
while the boundaries of provinces and communes are deter- 
mined only roughly by custom and tradition. 

The national government is a republic, with the ordinary 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments. The chief ex- 
ecutive is the president. He has a cabinet of seven secretaries, 
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heads of departments. The national congress consists of a 
senate and a chamber of deputies. There are a supreme court, 
three courts of appeals, and lesser courts in the provinces and 
communes. Since the occupation by the United States in 
November, 19 16, the executive and legislative powers have 
been vested in the military government. 

The provincial governments are of little importance. Their 
functions are primarily military and they do not play any real 
part in the civil government. Each province is under a gov- 
ernor, appointed by the president. These governors were usu- 
ally local chiefs or bandits. Through their control of the 
military system they were largely independent, and often in 
revolt against the national government. In each commune 
there is a jefe comunale, a local military officer under the 
authority of the governor. Since the military government 
has abolished the Dominican army and put in its place the 
Guardia National, a combined militia and police force, there 
remains little reason for the continued existence of the prov- 
inces. 

The communes are the seats of local government. The 
government is vested in a municipal council (ayuntamiento) 
which has charge of the ordinary local interests. There is less 
local autonomy than in the United States. The organization 
and functions of the communes are prescribed by the national 
constitution and laws, and the national government exercises a 
considerable control over local affairs. There are also certain 
cities and towns, with limits more or less definitely set by 
custom or local ordinances. However, a city or town is really 
only the urban part of the commune and has no government 
separate from that of the commune. 

Economically Santo Domingo presents an interesting com- 
bination of large material resources and primitive economic 
organization. Though richly endowed by nature and favored 
in soil and climate, four hundred years of white settlement have 
scarcely witnessed the beginning of the development of her 
resources. 

The products of the country are chiefly those that can 
be obtained by simple extractive processes. The most im- 
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portant are sugar, cacao, tobacco, coffee, skins and hides, 
bananas and some other fruits, honey and wax, cotton and 
some other vegetable fibres and cocoanuts. General farming 
and truck gardening scarcely exist, beyond the small garden 
patch that supplies the family table. Even agricultural pro- 
ducts that could apparently be successfully raised in the coun- 
try are imported. For example, rice, one of the chief articles 
of diet, is practically all imported. 

The country has large timber resources, including mahogany, 
lignum-vitae, and other valuable woods. A small amount is 
obtained for local use, and a little is exported, but there is no 
logging industry of any importance. Near the important sea- 
ports the supply of marketable timber is about exhausted, 
whereas the enormous forest resources of the interior have 
scarcely been touched. The lack of transportation facilities is 
the chief obstacle. 

Not much is known of the country's mineral resources. Oil 
has been found but not successfully marketed. There is some 
mining of copper. Opinion differs as to what the future has 
in store for the prospector. Although there is abundance of 
fish in the surrounding waters, there is no important fishing 
industry. 

The sugar-grinding mills are generally large establishments, 
well equipped with modern machinery. But aside from this, 
there is almost no development of manufacturing. About the 
only examples are a few distilleries and some small factories 
making soap, cigars, cigarettes and candles. 

The country suffers grievously from the backward state of 
its transportation facilities. There are only two railroads, with 
a combined length of barely 1 50 miles. There are no electric 
railways. Good roads are almost unknown. Within the past 
few years about no miles of modern roads have been built — 
the only roads there are except primitive country roads and 
rough trails. Large parts of the country are practically inac- 
cessible. Transportation on land is by pack animals and rude 
carts, with a few motor 'bus lines operating between places 
connected by roads. Most of the important towns are on the 
sea coast, and transportation between them is by boat, with 
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poor and irregular service. It goes without saying that internal 
commerce is only slightly developed, though inadequate trans- 
portation is not the only cause. 

Foreign commerce, on the other hand, is relatively of great 
importance. Since the Dominicans have almost no manufac- 
turing industry, they rely for nearly all manufactured goods 
upon imports, in payment for which they export the raw 
materials derived from their extractive industries. This de- 
pendence upon imported goods makes their foreign commerce 
more important than the mere figures would indicate. The 
following table shows the total value of imports and exports in 
recent years : ' 

Foreign Commerce 

Exports Imports 

1905 $6,986,098 $2,736,828 

1906 6,536,378 4.065,437 

1907 7.628,356 4,948,961 

1908 9.396.487 4.767.77S 

1909 8,113,690 4,425,913 

1910 10,849,623 6,257,691 

191 1 I0.995.S46 6,949,662 

1912 12,385,248 8,217,898 

1913 10,469,947 9,272.278 

I9H 10,588,787 6,729,007 

1915 15,209,061 9,118,514 

1916 21,527,873 11,664,430 

The large excess of exports is in part explained by the 
heavy annual payment for interest and amortization of the 
national debt, which is in the neighborhood of two million 
dollars a year. Interest and profits on foreign investment are 
also important elements in the trade balance. It is interesting 
to note the rapid growth of foreign commerce since the Cus- 
toms Receivership began compiling the statistics. Part of this 
nominal increase is of course due to rising prices. 

The chief articles of export are the products of the coun- 
try's leading extractive industries already mentioned. The 
following are the values of the most important items for the 
years 1915 and 1916: ' 

1 Report of Dominican Customs Receivership, 1916, p. 46. 
*IHd., pp. 36-39. 
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Value of Leading Exports 

1915 igib 

Sugar (raw) $7. 6 7i>3 8 3 $12,028,297 

Sugarcane '9S.782 295,622 

Molasses (of sugar) 100,023 120,738 

Cacao. 4,863,754 5.958,669 

Tobacco leaf 972,896 J >433>3 2 3 

Coffee 458,431 %*(>tel 

Goat skins and cattle hides 270,356 334,665 

Bananas 166,434 172,615 

Wax 113,050 111,415 

The imports into the country represent a great variety of 
necessities, mostly, though not all, manufactured articles. The 
thirteen principal groups, with the values of each in 191 5 and 
1916, are reported by the Dominican Customs Receivership as 
follows : z 

Value of Leading Imports 

1915 igib 

Cotton, and manufactures of . . . . $1,913,143 $1,721,534 

Iron and steel, and manufactures of . . 1,200,810 1,562,367 

Rice 908,876 1,080,068 

Wheat flour and other breadstuffs . . . 692,544 737,713 

Provisions, meat, and dairy products . 541,408 53°> , 95 

Wood and manufactures of 242,051 317,421 

Oils 514,1 1 1 545> 2 84 

Fibres (vegetable) and manufactures of. 360,000 508,644 

Leather, and manufactures of 296,799 385,518 

Fish and fish products 262,580 309,204 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes 200,509 293,072 

Vehicles and boats 146,143 408,832 

Agricultural implements 77,238 121,830 

Other important groups of imports are coal ; grease, resins, 
and caustic soda for the manufacture of soap; bottled beer; 
metal and manufactures of metal ; paper and manufactures of 
paper ; soap ; sugar and confectionery ; and vegetables. 2 

Business organization is generally simple and primitive. 
There are few corporations and, with some notable exceptions, 
there is no development of " big business." There are three 

1 Report of the Dominican Customs Receivership, 1916, pp. 22 and 30. 
8 Cf. Annual Summary of Commerce, published by the Dominican Customs Re- 
ceivership. 
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banks. Two are branches respectively of the International 
Banking Corporation of New York and the Royal Bank of 
Canada. They do a considerable business. The Banque 
Nacional is a local institution of less importance. The sugar 
mills and estates are the largest and most highly organized 
business enterprises. They belong to large corporations owned 
by foreign investors. Much of the sugar cane, however, is 
grown on small plantations by native colonos, who sell the cane 
to the mills. A foreign corporation owns the one large banana 
plantation. Practically all the other agricultural industry is in 
the hands of individuals or small companies. A corporation of 
foreign investors is mining copper in a small way. There are 
no large interests engaged in cattle-raising or logging. Of the 
two railroads, one belongs to the Dominican government ; the 
other is owned by a corporation of Scotch and English capital- 
ists. There are no other large corporations in the transporta- 
tion business except the steamship companies. There are just 
two locally-owned steamboats, each belonging to a local corpo- 
ration. The submarine cable and certain land telegraph wires 
are operated by the French Cable Company. The government 
operates the rest of the telegraph and the telephone business 
and the wireless system. 

There is little accumulation of wealth among the people. 
Only a very few persons could be called wealthy, and even the 
class of the well-to-do is small. Most of the people are dis- 
tinctly poor, having barely enough to support a decidedly low 
standard of living. Maintaining this standard, however, is an 
easy matter, on account of the climate and the bounty of 
nature. 

Such educational system as exists is most primitive. No 
large amount is devoted to education either by the government 
or by private institutions. The church does only a little in the 
way of teaching. Church and state are practically separate, 
though the Roman Catholic religion is recognized in the con- 
stitution as the national religion. There are no large holdings 
of land or other wealth in the hands of the church or religious 
orders. 

The national government has an annual gross income of five 
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or six million dollars, the greater part of which comes from 
customs and the remainder from a variety of internal taxes and 
government enterprises. The table on page 469 shows the rev- 
enue from the principal sources for the past nine years (the 
fiscal year is the calendar year). 

The gross revenue from customs is considerably greater than 
shown in this table. The figures given are the net amounts 
turned over to the Dominican government by the Customs Re- 
ceiver. Since April i, 1905, the customs revenue has been 
collected by a general receiver of Dominican customs appointed 
by the president of the United States, under a modus vivendi 
from April 1, 1905, to July 31, 1907, and since then in accord- 
ance with a treaty between the Dominican Government and the 
United States promulgated February 8, 1907. All customs re- 
ceived (including duties on imports, duties on exports, and 
port dues) are collected by the general receiver. From each 
year's revenue he pays to the fiscal agent of the Dominican 
government in New York for the service of the Dominican 
national debt ($20,000,000 in amount) $1,200,000 plus half 
the amount by which the customs revenues of any year (duties 
on imports and exports) exceed the sum of $3,000,000. The 
general receiver also deducts the expenses of collecting the 
revenue (limited by the treaty to 5 per cent, of the collections) . 
Since January 191 1, the whole 5 per cent, has been deducted 
and the unexpended balance set aside in a special fund to pro- 
vide for buildings for the receivership and contingencies. 
There are certain other minor disbursements which the general 
receiver is authorized by the Dominican government to make, 
and the balance remaining is turned over to the Dominican 
government as shown by the figures for customs revenue in the 
table on page 469. 

The table on page 470 shows the total customs collections from 
April 1, 1905, to December 31, 191 7, as reported by the gen- 
eral receiver of customs. 1 Prior to January 1, 191 5, these fig- 
ures are not exactly comparable with the figures of net customs 

1 Cf. Report, p. 4. 
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revenue in the preceding table since before that date the re- 
ceivership's fiscal year was not the calendar year : 

Gross Customs Collections 
Gross collections during the first year of the modus 

vivendi, April i, 1905, to March 31, 1906 . . . . $2,502,154.31 
Second modus vivendi year, to March 31, 1907 . . 3,181,763.48 
Four months' period, April I to July 31, 1907 (ter- 
mination of modus vivendi) 1,161,426.61 

First convention year, August 1, 1907, to July 31, 1908. 3,469,110.69 

Second convention year, to July 31, 1909 3.359.389-7I 

Third convention year, to July 31, 1910 2,876,976.17 

Fourth convention year, to July 31, 191 1 3.433.738-92 

Fifth convention year, to July 31, 1912 31645,974.79 

Sixth convention year, to July 31, 1913 4,109,294.12 

Seventh convention year, to July 31, 1914 3,462,163.66 

Five months' period August I, 1914, to December 

3". I9M • • • • < 1.209,555.54 

Ninth fiscal period, January 1 to December 31, 1915. 3,882,048.40 

Tenth fiscal period, January 1 to December 31, 1916. 4.035,355.43 
Eleventh fiscal period, January 1 to December 31, 

1917 S.3S3.I63-I4 

Total $45,682,114.97 

The estimated revenues for 191 8, according to the budget of 
the military government, 1 are as follows : 

Gross Revenue 

Duties on imports $4,380,000 

Duties on exports 300,000 

Port dues 120,000 

Consular fees 75.O00 

Wharfage taxes 200,000 

Alcohol tax 250,000 

Stamp tax 280,000 

Stamped paper 160,000 

Dominican Central Railroad 320,000 

Sale of postage stamps 40,000 

Telegraph and telephone 20,000 

Radiograph . . 5,000 

Rentals 500 

Tax on auction sales 500 

Registry fees (post office) 7,000 

Rent of post-office boxes 500 

Fees for registration of trade -marks. . . 500 

1 Executive Order No. 106, Gaceta Oficial No. 2868 (a), December 29, 1917. 
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( Continued. ) 

Interest on deposits 20,000 

Registry fees, licenses and fines imposed by the new high- 
way law 5>o°° 

Unexpended balance of receipts under Executive Order 

No. 88 (bonding of employes) 25,000 

Miscellaneous 1,000 

Total gross revenue $6,210,000 

National debt service and other deductions 3,047,000 

Net revenue $3,163,000 

The general headings under which the above net revenue 
was appropriated in the budget of 191 8 are as follows: 

Appropriations 

Legislative Department $8,280.00 

Executive Department 21,468.00 

Judicial Department 508,790.52 

Interior and Police 265,928.00 

Foreign Affairs 71,307.25 

Treasury and Commerce 483,494.00 

War and Navy 713,221.50 

Justice and Public Instruction 378,680.00 

Agriculture and Immigration 92,210.00 

Public Works and Communications 409,154.00 

Surplus 210,466.73 

Total $3,163,000.00 

A simple analysis will suffice to bring out the salient features 
of the Dominican revenue system. The following table shows 
the result of an analysis of the gross national revenue for the 
years 1916 and 191 7 and the budget estimate of revenue for 
1918: ' 

igib i()if 1918 

Customstaxes. . .$4,035,355 85.7% $5,353,163 81.3% $4,800,000 77.6^ 
Excise taxes . . . 410,757 8.7 804,104 12.2 690,000 II. 2 

License and business 

taxes 210,178 4.6 316,366 4.8 281,000 4.5 

Prices 47,783 i.o 98,153 i-5 413,000 6.7 

Miscellaneous . . . 5,445 . . 15,555 °- 2 i>°oo • . 

Total gross revenue. $4,709,518 100.0 $6,587,341 100.0 $6,185,000 100.0 

l In the budget of 1918 there has been excluded an item of $25,000, being the 
unexpended balance of funds appropriated in 1917 to pay the government's share of 
the premiums for the bonding of employes. This is not, strictly speaking, revenue. 
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Customs taxes include duties on exports, duties on imports, 
and port dues. Approximately nine-tenths of the customs 
revenue comes from import duties. Excise taxes include the 
alcohol tax, stamp taxes, and stamped paper. License and 
business taxes include wharfage taxes, consular fees, tax on 
auction sales, fee for registration of trade marks, highway fees, 
penalties, and tax for illumination of the Ozama River. The 
following receipts are prices: postal receipts for stamps, reg- 
istry, rent of boxes, telephone and telegraph and radio receipts, 
revenue of the Dominican Central Railroad (in 1918), rentals, 
and interest. Interest and rentals are the only prices that mean 
a net revenue, since the receipts from government industrial 
enterprises are in each case exceeded by the expenses. 

The most significant feature of the Dominican revenue sys- 
tem is the complete reliance upon indirect taxation and the 
great importance of the customs. No other tax item amounts 
to as much as five per cent, of the revenue. The entire ab- 
sence of direct taxation is noteworthy. Study of the details of 
the tax system fails to show any attempt to make the tax 
burden conform to the principle of ability to pay. The recog- 
nized tendency of indirect taxes to bear most heavily on the 
poor is evident. The customs and excise duties are mainly on 
necessities, and the rates are high, in many cases fully up to 
what the traffic will bear, or even beyond. Attention has been 
called to the dependence of the Dominicans upon foreign trade 
for many of the necessities of life. The customs duties add 
materially to the cost of living and put many important articles 
practically out of the reach of the mass of the people. The 
general tendency of heavy customs and excise taxes to hamper 
business and check industry is evident. There can be no doubt 
that the tax system is one of the causes of the country's back- 
ward economic development. It is a recognized principle of 
public finance that the revenue from customs and excises is 
peculiarly uncontrollable, depending upon the state of trade 
and industry. This is a serious matter for any country that 
relies so largely upon such revenue. 

The total national revenue is a large amount when consider- 
ation is taken of the population and economic condition of the 
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country. An annual revenue of five to seven million dollars is 
contributed by a population of less than a million, very prob- 
ably not over five or seven hundred thousand. This means a 
per capita tax of about ten dollars, which, in view of the poverty 
of the people and the country's backward economic develop- 
ment is a heavy burden. 

There is no doubt of the adequacy of the revenue to meet 
the needs of the government and build up a surplus for con- 
tingencies and needed public improvements, on the assumption 
of honest and efficient government. The present military gov- 
ernment, while greatly improving all branches of the public 
service and putting considerable sums into new public works, 
had at the end of 191 7 accumulated a surplus of $1,600,000, 
and its budget for 19 18 allowed for a surplus of over $200,000. 

The finances of the Dominican provinces may be dismissed 
in few words. As stated above, the provinces are of little im- 
portance in the civil government; financially they are equally 
insignificant. They have no independent sources of revenue 
and receive no contributions from the communes. Their 
expenditures are all paid directly by the national government 
and provided for in its budget. These expenditures consist of 
the salaries of the governors and their secretaries, clerks and 
messengers, office rent and incidental expenses, with similar 
expenditures for the jefes comunales and their offices. The 
sums appropriated for provincial expenses in the budget of 
1 9 1 8 were : 

For the provincial governors $47,772 

For the jefaturas comunales 34,860 

Total $82,632 

The financial organization and powers of the communes are 
strictly limited by the national constitution and laws. Com- 
munal taxes may be imposed only with the consent of the 
national congress. 1 The cities and towns have no financial in- 
dependence and no sources of revenue of their own. Certain 

1 Cf. Constitution, Art. 24, par. 2; Art. 35, par. 31; Art. 78. Also Ley de 
Comunes, Art. 32, par. 27; Art. 43-45. 
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communal taxes may, however, apply only within the city 
limits, as for example the tax on rentals imposed to cover the 
cost of city street lighting. 

The present communal revenue system is a remarkable affair, 
fearfully and wonderfully made. At least thirty-three different 
sources of revenue are distinguishable. There are no satisfac- 
tory statistics, official or otherwise, of communal finances. 
Through the kindness of the national controller general, the 
writer obtained reports from nearly all of the communes cover- 
ing the revenues of the year 19 16 and the budget estimates for 
191 7. From these reports the following table, showing the 
totals for all communes from which reports were obtained, is 
compiled : 

Sources of Communal Revenue * 

Revenue iqtb Budget 1917 

1. Business licenses ... $113,551 $141,102 

2. Alcohol tax, production 58,237 66,494 

3. Consumption tax on alcoholic beverages. 24,574 3°>956 

4. Registration fees, documents . . • • • 36,012 39>740 

5. Slaughter house privilege 36,000 45,988 

6. Meat market privilege 75>27l 92,326 

7. Produce market privilege 35,977 41,966 

8. Lumber yard privilege 660 725 

9. Tax on lotteries 55, 188 62,600 

10. Municipal lottery (income) 16,926 17,527 

1 1. Tax on lottery tickets of one municipality 

sold in another 13,210 16,370 

12. Tax on rental value of property for public 

street lighting 25,854 35, 186 

13. Storage charges on inflammables stored 

in municipal warehouses 10,956 12,000 

14. Alcabala 8,304 10,045 

15. Tax on merchandise or produce shipped 

from one commune to another . . . 26,826 34,723 

16. Bridge and ferry privileges 4,663 5,372 

17. License tax on vehicles 10,004 i5,4 10 

18. License tax on theaters etc 6,230 9,589 

19. License tax on cock-pits 14,628 20,213 

20. Rental of municipal lands 4,436 7,oi6 

21. Burial permits 3,428 4,820 

22. Rental of municipal buildings 5,626 6,683 

23. Street cleaning privilege 318 2,800 

1 The terms commune and municipality are synonymous. 
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( Continued. ) 

24. Municipal theaters 720 720 

25. Road tax (poll tax) 2,455 14,250 

26. Tax on entry of vessels 886 1,300 

27. Fines 3,527 7,337 

28. Miscellaneous 14,307 22,983 

29. Tax on imported merchandise 136,920 138,213 

30. Impuesto locativo 43 3>ooo 

31. Tax on exportation of sugar 800 8,000 

32. Salt market privilege 2 ,395 3,345 

33. Meat market privilege for tables in 

booths (see item no. 6) 927 1,123 

Total $749,859 $919,922 

The corresponding figures for the commune of Santo Do- 
mingo, in which is located the capital city, are as follows : 

Commune of Santo Domingo 

Sources of communal revenue Revenue igi6 Budget igij 

1. Business licenses $19,838 $23,500 

2. Alcohol tax, production 12,521 13,000 

3. Consumption tax on alcoholic beverages. 8,111 6,000 

4. Registration fees, documents 14,241 15,000 

5. Slaughter house privilege 19,667 16,520 

7. Produce house privilege 8,934 10,410 

9. Tax on lotteries 39,45° 43,7 2 5 

10. Municipal lottery (income) 15,846 16,000 

12. Tax on rental value of property for public 

street lighting 15,720 24,000 

13. Storage charges on inflammables stored 

in municipal warehouses 5> 02 3 6,000 

16. Bridge and ferry privileges 2,398 2,070 

17. License tax on vehicles (not the new law) 3,786 7,525 

1 8. License tax on theaters etc 367 1 ,000 

19. License tax on cock-pits 352 580 

20. Rental of municipal lands 151 300 

21. Burial permits 275 300 

27. Fines ... 1,000 

28. Miscellaneous 2,073 4,000 

29. Tax on imported merchandise 48,594 32,000 

Total $218,032 $223,535 

Corresponding reports of communal expenditures are not 
available. The leading items are education, public works and 
street cleaning, police, public lighting, sanitation and adminis- 
trative expenses. 
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In order to shed some light on the nature of this remarkable 
revenue system, the writer has attempted a grouping according 
to the recognized forms of public revenue. This analysis is 
believed to represent fairly the character of the various sources. 

Revenue of all Communes 1 

Revenue 1916 Budget iqrj 

Customs and octroi duties $186,946 $208,651 

Excise taxes 82,811 97,450 

License and business taxes 355,494 439»759 

Property taxes 25,897 38,186 

Poll tax 2.455 I4, 2 50 

Fees 5o,396 56,560 

Prices 28,026 34,746 

Fines 3,527 7,337 

Miscellaneous 14,307 22,983 

Total $749,859 S919.922 

We have here a most remarkable picture. Nearly half the 
revenue of the Dominican communes comes from licenses and 
business taxes. Almost half the balance is from customs and 
octroi duties. Adding to these the excise taxes, we have more 
than four-fifths (86 percent, in 191 6 and 81 percent, in 191 7) 
of the total income coming from indirect taxes. It is probable 
that the miscellaneous item also consists mainly of indirect 
taxes. Direct taxation is represented only by the property 
taxes and the poll tax, both of which are of little importance. 
The property taxes comprise a tax on rental value of city real 
estate for street lighting and the insignificant impuestos locativos. 
These taxes are imposed by only a few communes and their 
yield is small. The poll tax is a road tax. Its administration 
is farcical and its yield small. Fees yield a moderate amount, 
about 6 per cent, of the total, collected for registration of 
documents, burial permits, and storage of inflammable mer- 

1 Customs and octroi duties include the following items from the previous detailed 
table: Nos. 11, 14, 15, 26, 29 and 31. Excise taxes include nos. 2 and 3. Licenses 
and business taxes include nos. I, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 32 and 33. Prop- 
erty taxes include nos. 12 and 30. Fees include nos. 4, 13 and 21. Although a 
net revenue is probably obtained from these sources in all or most of the communes, 
they must still be classed as fees according to their nature. Prices include nos. 10, 
20, 22, 23 and 24. 
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chandise in municipal warehouses. Rental of municipal lands 
and buildings, the operation of municipal lotteries and theaters, 
and the farming-out of the street-cleaning privilege give rise to 
a small income in the form of prices. Fines and miscellaneous 
items make up the rest. The miscellaneous item is fairly large 
and doubtless conceals many sources of revenue besides the 
thirty-three that are separately enumerated in this bewildering 
collection. 

The indirect taxes, which furnish the bulk of the communal 
revenue, deserve some further study. The largest item is the 
tax on imported merchandise, yielding over $135,000. This 
is a communal customs tariff upon goods imported into the 
country. It is entirely independent of the national customs 
tariff, each commune imposing its own rates. Obviously it 
operates to destroy the character of the national tariff system 
and adds greatly to its burdens. A variety of octroi duties are 
imposed on goods passing from one commune to another. 
There is a communal export tax on sugar and also a system of 
communal port dues. 

The excise taxes are upon the import and manufacture of 
alcohol and alcoholic beverages. They add to the burdens and 
interfere with the efficiency of the national taxes on the same 
objects. 

The licenses and business taxes reach out over a great num- 
ber of occupations, only partially disclosed in the list given 
above. While there are a few instances of licenses justified by 
the necessity of regulation and sanitation, the great bulk are 
simply taxes and constitute a deadening burden on industry. 

In short, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in the entire 
Dominican system of local revenue there is not a single ex- 
ample of sound taxation. The best that can be said of it is 
that it produces a considerable revenue. The average for all 
communes is fully $1 per capita. There is little reason to 
doubt that, with honest and efficient management, this revenue 
would be adequate for all essential needs. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to suggest reforms. That 
matter is now in the hands of the military government, which 
is attacking the problem with energy and commendable spirit. 
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From the foregoing presentation of facts, however, certain 
broad conclusions are obvious. The fundamental weakness of 
the Dominican revenues, national and local, is the almost com- 
plete reliance on indirect taxation. The system is unjust in 
that a heavy burden is placed on the necessities of the poor, 
whereas the property and income of the well-to-do go practic- 
ally scot free. The system is furthermore a heavy drag upon 
trade and industry. The great need is a complete overhauling 
which shall reduce and perfect the indirect taxes and add some 
form of direct taxation. 

There remain still to be described certain peculiar conditions 
which make the introduction of direct taxation an extraordin- 
arily difficult and interesting problem. The three important 
forms of direct taxation are the income tax, the property tax, 
and the inheritance tax. From what has been shown of the 
country's backward economic development and the poverty of 
the mass of the people, it is clear that there is no field for the 
income tax. The inheritance tax might be a useful addition to 
the fiscal machinery. It would not yield a large revenue, but 
would contribute to justice. But here we meet an obstacle in 
the peculiar state of the Dominican law of inheritance. The 
law does not compel the bringing of estates into the courts for 
settlement. They may be divided privately by the heirs or 
passed on undivided. The administration of an inheritance 
tax, instead of being a simple routine procedure as in our 
states, would be a matter of the greatest difficulty. 

There remains the property tax. A tax on land and certain 
other forms of property is without doubt what the situation 
calls for. But the first step in that direction meets a stumbling 
block in the extraordinary condition of land titles in Santo 
Domingo. This is a subject that has never had the thorough 
study it deserves. Its maze of historical ramifications and 
legal technicalities is both fascinating and bewildering. The 
most that can be attempted in this essay is to describe the 
present situation in general terms. 

Judged by the standards of most advanced countries, land 
titles are in a chaotic state. It is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that in the whole Dominican Republic there is not a 
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single perfect title to land as we understand such matters. The 
original grants were made in the remote past, and are shrouded 
in mystery. There has never been any effective system of 
keeping records. At various times the country has been under 
the rule of Spain, France, Haiti, and its own numerous republi- 
can governments. Each has done everything possible to de- 
stroy the work and obliterate the records of its predecessors. 
Add to this the almost continuous succession of revolutions and 
bandit forays, and we have a picture of the hazards of the 
official land-records kept in the palm huts of the village notar- 
ies. The result is that such system of recording titles as there 
was has broken down, and most of the records of original 
grants, as well as of later transfers, have been lost or destroyed, 
or at least have become inaccessible. 

But the state of the records is by no means the worst part of 
the situation. A still greater difficulty lies in the prevailing 
system of communal lands (terrenos comuneros), that is, tracts 
of land owned in common by a number of persons, without 
division among the owners. These communal lands appear to 
have originated in the period of the Spanish government. The 
crown granted to certain persons large tracts whose boundaries 
were described more or less indefinitely by reference to natural 
land marks, such as the sea, a mountain range, or a river. Gen- 
erally the names employed were those in common use among 
the natives of the island at the time. When the original grantee 
died it was not customary to divide the land among his heirs. 
The usual procedure was to call upon a notary public or other 
official to set a money value on the whole tract and to give 
each heir a title to a certain money value representing his share 
of the whole. These shares or titles were expressed in pesos 
and came to be known as acetones or " peso-titles." The 
scheme is comparable to the modern joint-stock corporation, in 
which each stockholder owns shares entitling him to a certain 
undivided interest in the whole property of the corporation. 

Upon the death of an owner of peso-titles, his share would 
in turn be divided among his heirs without any division of the 
land, and so on for generation after generation. At the same 
time peso-titles were being bought and sold without specifying 
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any particular part of the original tract as passing to the pur- 
chaser. Loss and destruction of the records of these transac- 
tions was common. There was also wholesale fraud. Titles 
were counterfeited, often with the aid of dishonest notaries. 
An owner would often sell shares representing many times his 
whole interest. The result of centuries of this sort of thing is 
a chaos of land titles that is hard to imagine. No survey of 
the land has ever been made. The bulk of the land is in these 
undivided tracts. A mass of peso-titles is scattered over the 
country, some genuine, some counterfeit, all subject to suspic- 
ion. The peso values expressed in these titles have of course 
no relation to the real value of the land. As to any given 
tract, there is no way of telling certainly its area, location, 
value, or ownership, or how many peso-titles may be outstand- 
ing against it. As to any given peso-title, there is no way of 
telling certainly its genuineness, its value, or the land to which 
it refers. 

The actual occupation of land has little reference to the 
ownership of titles. Many owners of titles have never occu- 
pied their lands. Others have occupied and cultivated parts 
of their tract with scant regard to the rights of the other peso 
owners. Much of the land is in possession and use of squatters 
who have no title whatever. The abundance of fertile land has 
made such informal possession an easy development. 

Disputes between various co-owners and between co-owners 
and squatters had arisen in the eighteenth century, and in 1754 
a judge was appointed to examine titles and protect the legiti- 
mate owners. To certain of these there were issued amparos 
reales. These titles, however, did not extinguish the existing 
peso-titles, and those that exist to-day simply add to the 
confusion. 

It is a difficult matter to decide as between the present rights 
of squatters and title holders. The Dominican laws make cer- 
tain provision for obtaining prescriptive title by adverse pos- 
session, but their meaning is not clear. In particular their 
application to terrenos comuneros is uncertain, and they have 
had little effect in clearing up the tangle. Certain legal pro- 
cesses are also provided for obtaining a division of communal 
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lands, but the difficulties and expenses are so enormous that 
little has been accomplished. Even such divisions as have been 
made under the laws have not been able to give clear title to 
the land. 

The Dominican congress in 1912 and again in 191 5 enacted 
laws requiring the registration of all rural lands before Decem- 
ber 1, 191 7. Titles not registered by that date, while not good 
for certain purposes, are still valid evidence of ownership of the 
land. Such a title may still be registered at any time on pay- 
ment of a penalty equal to half its value. The meaning of 
these laws is far from clear, and the penalty for failure to reg- 
ister before December 1, 1 91 7, appears to be excessive. It is 
not likely that these laws will be strictly enforced. 

Financial reform is bound up with reform of the land system. 
The bringing of order out of the chaos of land titles and the 
introduction of a sound tax system will be a long and laborious 
process. The military government has before it a problem 
which for complexity, difficulty and interest has seldom been 
surpassed. But though difficult, the problem is not insoluble. 
The military government may be expected to attack it with the 
same energy and skill with which it has already conquered 
other difficult problems. 
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